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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
HEALTH 

Interim  Revision 


This  booklet  is  issued  so  that  schools  may  continue  to 
develop  their  physical  and  health  education  programs, 
pending  the  report  of  the  Provincial  Committee  on  Aims 
and  Objectives.  The  interim  revision  presents  new  ap¬ 
proaches  to  movement  and  growth  which  may  serve  to 
enrich  programs  in  current  use. 

These  interim  courses  are  published  for  study,  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  for  optional  implementation  in  part  or  as 
a  whole. 

In  the  development  of  this  outline,  invaluable  assis¬ 
tance  was  received  from  many  individuals  and  groups. 
Comments  and  suggestions  will  be  welcomed. 
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Take  a  ball  and  go  to  work  at  once.  See  page  21 
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THE  NATURE  OF  MODERN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Since  the  publication  of  earlier  statements*  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  the  trend  in  Physical  Education 
has  put  greater  emphasis  on  the  pupil’s  individual  de¬ 
velopment  and  on  the  role  he  plays  in  working  out  his 
own  movements  and  activities.  This,  in  turn,  has  changed 
the  role  of  the  teacher. 

Today,  children  are  much  freer  than  they  used  to  be  in 
their  own  classrooms  —  they  discuss  their  work  or  pick 
up  materials  and  equipment,  they  visit  centres  of  interest 
outside  the  school.  Their  environment  is  much  less  rigid 
and  confined.  Under  these  circumstances,  children  will 
find  the  gymnasium  not  an  antidote  for  a  restrictive 
classroom  but  a  setting  for  learning  through  physical 
movement. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  the  child  is  confined  to  his  seat 
for  long  periods  of  time  and  active  pupil  involvement  is 
at  a  minimum,  he  is  likely  to  have  a  different  initial  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  opportunity  for  activity.  A  visit  to  the 
gymnasium  will  provide  a  boisterous  release  of  cramped 
bodies  and  high  spirits  —  which,  of  course,  can  be  valu¬ 
able  in  itself.  Nevertheless  the  Physical  Education  period 
should  provide  much  more  than  a  relief  from  classroom 
rigidity. 

If  teachers  want  to  educate  our  children  through  phys¬ 
ical  movement,  they  must  create  an  environment  which 
stimulates  the  child  to  think.  He  needs  opportunities  to 
explore  the  possibilities  available,  to  select  the  action 
suitable  for  his  purpose  and  to  consolidate  his  efforts 
with  practice.  The  process  of  learning  becomes  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  experience,  each  one  valuable  in  itself  as 
well  as  a  means  to  an  end. 

Once  his  sheer  appetite  for  movement  is  satisfied,  the 
child  has  a  desire  to  develop  skill.  We  give  him  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  control  a  ball  or  to  climb  a  ladder.  In  the  initial 
stages,  these  skills  will  be  sufficient  in  themselves;  later, 
he  will  use  his  skill  with  a  ball  to  play  a  game  and  his 
skill  on  a  ladder  to  reach  some  hitherto  inaccessible 
object. 

In  addition  to  skill,  we  want  to  give  the  child  versatility, 
to  help  him  develop  in  various  ways  so  that  specialization 
in  one  area  does  not  lead  to  a  narrow  development  un- 

Jfe 

’Curriculum  P.5  and  J.5 


Movement  and  growth  are 
important  at  all  ages.  This 
primary-age  girl  is  stressing 
hands  and  feet  in  movement. 
See  page  19. 


suited  to  growing  children.  Children  need  to  be  skilled  in 
body  management,  dexterous  in  the  use  of  apparatus, 
strong  as  well  as  graceful,  nimble  as  well  as  steady. 

Finally,  we  want  to  develop  a  sensitivity  to  quality  and 
standards  in  movement.  Can  the  child  appreciate  what  it 
feels  like  to  stretch  to  the  utmost  limit?  Can  he  recognize 
this  when  he  sees  someone  else  doing  it?  Can  he  use  this 
‘stretch’  in  a  game,  in  gymnastics,  in  a  dance? 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  YOUNG  CHILDREN 


Children  at  the  primary  and  junior  level  have  certain 
characteristics  which  influence  the  whole  program. 

PRIMARY  DIVISION 

Children  in  Primary  Division  are  lively,  eager,  and  rest¬ 
less.  They  seldom  walk  sedately  down  the  street  if  they 
can  think  of  some  more  interesting  means  of  locomotion. 
Their  large  muscles  are  better  developed  than  their  smaller 
ones.  Ideally,  they  should  have  the  use  of  large  apparatus 
on  which  they  can  hang,  climb,  and  swing.  If  this  is  not 
available,  they  should  have  the  opportunity  to  leap  and 
run  and  use  a  variety  of  equipment  of  the  smaller  type  — 
balls,  bean  bags,  ropes,  and  hoops.  They  have  a  short 
attention  span  and  should  engage  in  a  great  variety  of 
activities,  each  of  short  duration. 

They  are  individualistic,  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
Primary  Division  they  can  play  in  groups  for  short 
periods,  after  which  they  may  have  emotional  outbursts. 
Therefore,  most  of  their  activities  should  be  organized  on 
an  individual  basis.  Complicated  team  games  and  relays 
are  not  suitable  for  this  age  group. 

These  children  are  dramatic,  imaginative,  imitative, 
and  very  responsive  to  rhythmic  sound;  they  need  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  create  and  explore  and  should  be  given  the 
chance  to  respond  to  the  rhythmic  beat  of  a  record  or 
percussion  instrument  in  a  dance. 

These  six-to-eight-year-olds  are  curious  and  like  to 
find  out  things  for  themselves:  they  need  to  experiment 
and  handle  different  types  of  equipment.  Above  all,  the 
six-to-eight-year-old  seems  to  be  in  perpetual  motion;  he 
needs  vigorous  activity,  but  he  tires  quickly  and  needs 
frequent  rest  periods.  Physical  activity  lessons  should  be 
short  and  frequent.  (Daily  sessions  of  20  minutes  are 
better  than  twice-weekly  periods  of  an  hour.) 

JUNIOR  DIVISION 

Physically,  there  will  be  a  wide  diversity  in  growth  and 
body  characteristics.  Hand-eye  co-ordination  has  usually 
improved  since  the  child  was  in  Primary  Division  so 
that  the  teacher  can  expect  a  corresponding  increase  in 
skill  in  play.  The  child’s  attention  span  is  increasing;  he  is 
capable  of  working  with  a  specific  purpose  in  mind  and 
concentrating  for  quite  a  long  period,  provided  that  his 
interest  in  the  project  is  sustained. 

This  is  the  period  when  the  gang  or  club  is  all  im¬ 
portant.  The  nine-to-eleven-year-old  feels  he  must  con¬ 
form  to  the  gang  pattern  —  his  sense  of  loyalty  to  its 


members  is  very  strong  and  he  has  great  need  of  their 
approval.  He  is  ready  to  work  in  small  groups  in  his 
Physical  Education  classes;  he  is  prepared  to  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  equipment  and  some  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion;  he  likes  to  make  decisions  in  choosing  teams  and 
activities;  he  is  able  to  give  help  to  individual  members 
of  his  team.  The  teacher  should  make  sure  that  the  same 
few  children  do  not  always  have  the  benefit  of  these  ex¬ 
periences.  It  is  just  as  important  for  the  child  to  learn  to 
accept  suggestions  as  it  is  for  him  to  make  them. 

Boys  in  this  age  group  are  often  boisterous  and  rough 
while  most  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  prefer  quieter  ac¬ 
tivities.  Children  will  never  be  more  agile  than  they  are 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  eleven,  although  they  will 
increase  in  strength  and  endurance.  They  need  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  activity,  but  competition  in  sports  should 
be  brief  and  should  not  lead  to  overstrain. 

INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES 

In  spite  of  the  foregoing  generalizations,  each  child  is  an 
individual  whose  potentialities  are  his  alone.  Some  chil¬ 
dren  tend  to  be  short  and  fat;  some  to  be  tall  and  thin. 
Differences  in  environment,  diet,  health  practices,  and 
sleep  habits  are  often  evident  also,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  these  children  will  all  have  developed  the 
same  skill  when  it  comes  to  physical  activities.  Children 
differ  in  the  quality  of  their  movement.  To  some  of  them, 
strong,  direct,  and  sustained  movement  comes  naturally, 
while  others  find  themselves  more  at  ease  with  light, 
flexible,  and  quick  movement. 

The  teacher  must,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  accept 
each  child  at  his  own  level,  to  plan  her  lesson  to  make 
allowance  for  these  individual  differences,  and  to  give 
each  child  an  opportunity  to  progress  as  far  as  possible. 
The  classroom  teacher,  particularly  in  the  lower  grades, 
seems  the  natural  person  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
whole  picture.  She  controls  the  general  pattern  of  the 
school  day,  she  controls  the  physical  environment,  she 
knows  the  home  circumstances,  she  is  aware  of  health 
problems.  The  gymnasium  becomes  an  area  in  which  she 
sees  her  children  in  an  entirely  different  context.  A  child 
who  is  insecure  in  the  classroom  may  develop  confidence 
in  handling  a  ball  or  rope.  He  may  show  creative  ability 
in  movement,  which  can  be  used  as  a  stimulus  to  creative 
work  in  art  and  writing.  The  ability  of  the  teacher  to  look 
at  the  whole  picture  will  have  an  influence  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  child  as  a  whole  person. 
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HOW  THEY  LEARN 


A  skilled  teacher  knows  that  a  child  learns  in  many  ways 
and  she  is  alert  to  make  use  of  these  different  ways  at  the 
appropriate  moment. 

EXPLORATION,  REPETITION,  AND  CREATION 

To  repeat  —  in  Physical  Education  periods,  the  child 
needs  access  to  a  wide  variety  of  equipment  so  that  he 
may  learn  the  possibilities  of  each.  He  needs  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  bats  and  balls,  to  find  out  what  he  can  do  with 
a  hoop  or  a  rope.  Above  all,  he  needs  to  experiment  with 
the  use  of  his  own  body.  How  far  can  he  stretch  or  how 
tightly  can  he  curl?  What  happens  when  he  takes  his 
weight  on  his  hands?  How  many  different  ways  can  he 
roll?  Learning  to  manage  the  body  leads  to  greater  con¬ 
trol  and  skill  on  large  apparatus,  in  games,  and  in  dance. 
From  time  to  time  the  exploration  and  experiment  seem 
to  lead  nowhere,  but  if  the  teacher  is  patient  the  child 
almost  seems  to  teach  himself.  Sometimes  he  needs  help 
in  selecting  from  the  material  discovered  and  always  he 
needs  an  opportunity  to  consolidate  his  gains  with  further 
practice.  A  pattern  gradually  emerges  and  the  child  dis¬ 
covers  something  new.  It  is  like  learning  to  skate  or  to 
ride  a  bicycle  —  one  has  to  go  through  the  awkward  ex¬ 
perimental  searchings  for  balances  until  suddenly  every¬ 
thing  falls  into  place  and  ‘it  is  there’. 

LEARNING  FROM  OTHER  CHILDREN 

Children  frequently  learn  from  each  other.  They  may  be 
encouraged  to  observe  other  children  at  work,  but  it  is 
often  necessary  to  focus  their  observation  in  a  specific 
direction.  For  example,  the  teacher  might  say:  “Watch 
how  John  holds  his  head,”  or  “Look  at  Mary’s  good 
stretch  —  which  part  of  her  body  could  be  stretched  a 
little  more?”  or  “Try  your  own  movement  again  and 
think  about  these  points.”  Obviously,  the  teacher  does 
not  wish  to  encourage  them  to  believe  that  every  child 
can  reach  the  standard  of  his  neighbour,  but  children  are 
often  more  willing  to  accept  their  own  limitations  than 
are  their  parents  and  teachers. 


mands  nor  describes  precisely  how  to  perform  the  ac¬ 
tivity.  Rather  she  uses  a  more  conversational  tone  and 
gives  her  instruction  in  the  form  of  problems  which  the 
children  are  to  solve  in  terms  of  movement.  For  example: 
“Find  a  way  to  make  your  ball  travel  around  the  floor,” 
or  “How  can  you  travel  along  the  bench  with  your  feet 
leading  the  way?”  Every  child’s  answer  to  the  problem 
will  not  be  the  same,  but  the  teacher  should  accept  his 
solution  and  take  him  on  from  there.  This  method  of  ap¬ 
proach  gives  each  child  the  satisfaction  of  working  at 
his  own  level  without  having  to  achieve  the  skill  of  the 
abler  child.  It  is  not,  however,  meant  to  imply  that  the 
teacher  abdicates  all  responsibility  for  the  development 
of  the  lesson.  Indeed,  she  needs  to  be  more  sensitive  than 
ever  to  the  needs  of  the  children.  It  is  her  responsibility  to 
choose  the  general  lines  along  which  the  lesson  will  de¬ 
velop.  This  she  will  be  able  to  do  only  from  her  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  particular  needs  of  the  class.  It  is  her  responsi¬ 
bility  to  choose  the  equipment  (although  sometimes  the 
children  might  be  given  this  privilege).  Above  all,  it  is 
her  responsibility  to  train  her  powers  of  observation  to 
the  point  where  she  has  almost  instinctive  sensitivity  to 
the  needs  of  the  moment.  When  does  she  abandon  the 
purely  experimental  stage  and  begin  to  guide  and  direct? 
If  she  leaves  it  too  long,  the  children  will  become  bored 
and  the  lesson  will  develop  into  a  free  play  period.  The 
answer  lies  in  the  children  themselves  and  in  the  teacher’s 
ability  to  observe  when  they  are  ready  for  the  next  move. 
The  teacher  must  know  when  to  leave  the  child  to  himself 
and  when  to  intervene  with  a  specific  suggestion. 


LEARNING  FROM  THE  TEACHER 

From  their  teacher,  the  children  learn  much  that  is  not 
specifically  taught.  Her  greatest  responsibility  is  to  set  the 
stage  and  to  create  a  suitable  atmosphere  for  learning  to 
take  place.  The  teacher  no  longer  issues  militaristic  com- 
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What  sensible  tasks  can  be  done  on  this  apparatus?  See  page  10. 


You  have  the  beginning  of  a  wall  shape. 
Can  you  make  your  legs  part  of  it? 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  MOVEMENT 


In  order  to  set  suitable  problems,  each  teacher  needs  to 
understand  the  following  simple  analysis  of  movement. 
These  factors  in  movement  should  not  be  taught  as  a 
series  of  lessons  in  isolation,  but  should  rather  be  used  in 
relation  to  all  three  areas  of  the  Physical  Education 
program  —  Gymnastics,  Games,  and  Dance. 

The  movement  of  the  body  can  be  considered  under 
four  headings: 

BODY  AWARENESS 
or 

WHAT  CAN  THE  BODY  DO? 

In  the  old  physical  training  class  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  were  exercised  in  isolation.  It  was  considered 
necessary  to  include  an  “arm”  exercise,  a  “leg”  exercise, 
a  “trunk”  exercise.  Then  we  passed  through  a  stage 
where  a  section  on  “big  muscle  activity”  was  included  in 
every  lesson.  Nowadays  we  think  of  “body  management” 
which  involves  the  body  as  a  whole.  If  the  body  is  to  be 
the  instrument  of  movement,  the  child  must  be  aware 
of  one  part  of  the  body  in  relation  to  another  part  or  to 
the  whole.  This  is  termed  ‘body  awareness.’  Body  aware¬ 
ness  involves  the  whole  body  and  its  individual  parts, 
including  the  upper  half,  the  lower  half,  one  side,  the 
other  side,  hands,  feet,  stomach,  back,  shoulders,  head, 
neck,  arms,  seat,  elbows,  and  knees.  The  interplay  and 
relation  of  these  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole 
body  is  one  of  the  teacher’s  concerns  in  movement 
education.  She  and  the  children  need  to  be  aware  of 
what  the  body  can  do  in  the  following  situations: 

movement  on  the  spot  —  support  or  balance  —  repeti¬ 
tive  movements  which  do  not  advance  the  action 

locomotion  —  which  develops  from  transferring  the 
weight  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another. 

Also,  the  pupils  may  become  aware  that  the  body, 
being  flexible,  can  assume  various  shapes  such  as  twisted, 
curled,  and  stretched. 


SPACE 

or 

WHERE  CAN  THE  BODY  GO? 

(a)  Personal  space  —  the  space  around  the  body  when 
it  is  operating  from  a  fixed  base.  (When  the  base  shifts, 
a  new  area  of  personal  space  is  created.) 

(b)  General  space  —  the  space  in  the  room  available 
for  movement.  Spatial  movement,  both  personal  and 
general,  may  be  in  terms  of: 

•  direction  —  forwards,  backwards,  sideways,  up, 
down 

•  level  —  high,  medium,  low 

•  shape  —  the  body  moving  in  space  may  assume  a 
particular  shape  consistent  with  its  particular  function 


What  body  shapes  are  shown  here? 
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—  for  example:  ball  shape,  pin  shape,  wall  shape, 
twisted  or  angular  shape 

•  pattern  —  the  pathway  of  movement  in  the  air  or 
on  the  floor 

QUALITY 

or 

HOW  CAN  THE  BODY  MOVE? 

•  time  —  the  speed  at  which  movement  takes  place; 
quick,  slow  or  any  varieties  between  —  or,  more  ex¬ 
pressively,  sudden  and  sustained 

•  weight  —  derived  from  the  muscular  tension  of  the 
body  —  strong,  light  or,  more  expressively,  firm  and  fine 

•  space  —  the  path  of  the  body  in  space  —  direct  or 
flexible 

•  flow  —  smooth  or  jerky  movement  —  free  or  bound 
flow. 


RELATIONSHIP  —  WITH  WHAT  OR  WITH 
WHOM  DOES  THE  BODY  MOVE? 

This  involves  the  relationship  of  the  body  and  its  move¬ 
ment  to  the  room  in  which  the  child  is  working,  to  the 
equipment  he  is  using,  and  to  the  people  with  whom  he 
works.  The  child  first  learns  to  manage  himself  and  his 
own  individual  piece  of  apparatus  without  interfering 
with  others.  He  learns  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  space 
available  to  him.  When  he  uses  large  equipment  he  has 
to  manage  his  approach  to  that  equipment  and  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  his  actions  on  arrival.  How  successfully  can  he 
get  over  the  box,  up  the  rope,  along  the  bar?  After  he 
has  learned  to  handle  himself  reasonable  as  an  individual, 
he  may  explore  partner  situations.  He  learns  to  work 
with  another  person  —  matching,  mirroring,  contrasting 
that  person’s  movements  from  various  positions  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  himself.  Eventually  the  child  learns  to  work  with 
a  group  of  people  and  before  the  end  of  the  junior  grades, 
he  learns  to  join  in  team  situations  or  group  dances.  Sen¬ 
sitivity  to  others  must  be  encouraged.  As  the  child  grows 
in  maturity  and  experience,  he  will  show  an  increasing 
ability  to  adapt  to  the  give-and-take  of  group  experience. 


Watch  Betty’s  work.  Which  direction  is  she  using?  See  page  15. 


Fill  up  the  whole  space.  Warm  up  having  your  weight  some' 
times  on  the  floor,  sometimes  in  the  air.  See  page  21. 
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SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHING 


HOW  TO  BEGIN 

If  the  teacher  is  inexperienced  in  using  these  movement 
factors  and  the  problem-solving  approach  for  Physical 
Education  lessons,  she  could  begin  by  ‘freeing  the  chil¬ 
dren’  to  use  their  own  ideas : 

•  find  different  ways  of  travelling  around  the  room  with¬ 
out  using  your  feet  (body  awareness) 

•  put  a  hoop  on  the  floor  and  find  how  you  can  get  over 
it,  into  it,  out  of  it  (relationship) 

•  use  a  rope  with  a  partner,  stressing  a  change  of  speed 
(relationship,  quality) 

•  travel  along  the  bench  with  your  head  leading  the  way 
(body  awareness) 

•  find  a  pathway  which  uses  each  piece  of  the  apparatus 
(space  awareness). 

The  teacher  should  then  take  time  to  watch  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Probably  there  is  great  variety  in  their  work  and  if 
the  children  are  allowed  to  observe  each  other,  this  stim¬ 


USEFUL  STAGES  IN  TEACHING 
These  would  include : 

•  freeing  the  children  —  working  for  variety 

•  selecting  movements  satisfying  to  the  child 

•  practising  selected  movements  and  improving 
control,  or  increasing  the  difficulty 

•  final  level  of  performance  —  to  show  command 
and  understanding. 


ulates  additional  ideas.  Gradually  the  teacher  learns  to 
see  where  they  need  help : 

•  perhaps  they  are  concentrating  on  the  space  in  front  of 
them.  Can  they  use  the  space  behind  and  to  the  side? 

•  perhaps  they  seem  to  work  close  to  the  ground.  Can 
they  use  high  and  medium  levels? 

•  are  they  using  all  the  different  parts  of  their  bodies? 
Can  they  use  shoulders  as  well  as  hips? 

•  are  their  movements  usually  jerky?  Can  a  smoother 
part  be  included? 


Travelling  along  the  bench  with  the  hands  leading,  one  of  many  tasks  for  this  apparatus. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  LESSON 

As  her  knowledge  of  movement  develops,  and  her  powers 
of  observation  increase,  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  plan 
a  whole  lesson  around  a  movement  theme  such  as  curling 
and  stretching  at  different  levels,  taking  the  weight  on 
different  body  parts  or  working  with  a  partner  to  develop 
sequences  of  movement.  When  she  has  reached  this 
stage,  the  earlier  part  of  the  lesson  should  develop  the 
movement  theme  in  terms  of  floor  work,  while  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  the  lesson  is  reached  when  the  same  theme 
is  transferred  to  apparatus. 

In  all  cases  the  first  part  of  the  lesson  should  bear  a 
relationship  to  the  culmination  whether  the  latter  be 
in  the  area  of  gymnastics,  games,  or  dance.  This  simple 
development  of  the  theme  through  preliminary  experi¬ 
ences  to  culmination  leaves  room  for  more  flexibility  than 
the  four-part  lesson  plan  recommended  in  Curriculum 
P.5  and  Curriculum  J.5. 

The  theme  should  be  selected  from  the  analysis  of 
movement  listed  earlier  in  this  chapter.  It  should  be 
selected  by  the  teacher  on  the  basis  of  the  children’s 
needs.  Suggestions  for  the  development  of  three  themes 
follow.  The  progression  would  not  necessarily  be  the 
same  with  each  class.  In  no  case  is  it  intended  that  all  the 
points  be  dealt  with  in  one  lesson.  Here  are  suggested 
developments  for  three  themes: 

Theme  One  —  Travelling 

FLOOR  WORK 

(1)  Moving  on  the  feet 

•  the  pathway  of  movement 

•  change  of  direction  —  forwards,  backwards,  sideways, 
up,  down 

•  change  of  speeds 

•  change  of  foot  pattern  —  moving  feet  singly,  together, 
crossing 

•  change  of  level  —  close  to  the  ground,  high  up 

(2)  Moving  on  different  body  parts 

•  feet  and  hands  used  in  conjunction 

•  use  of  other  body  parts  —  the  trunk,  shoulders,  knees, 


elbows.  Resulting  actions  will  probably  include  crawling, 
shuffling,  sliding,  rolling,  rocking 

•  with  change  of  direction 

•  with  change  of  speed 

•  with  change  of  level 

•  with  a  partner 

•  making  a  sequence  of  movement  —  give  it  a  clear 
beginning  and  ending 

APPARATUS 

•  finding  ways  of  travelling  using  tumbling  mats,  benches 
—  broad  or  narrow  side  upper  most  —  low  tables,  canes 
or  hoops  supported  on  benches,  ropes  and  jumping 
stands,  climbing  apparatus  with  ladders  and  ropes 

Theme  Two  —  Weight  Bearing 

FLOOR  WORK 

•  taking  the  weight  on  different  body  parts  —  the  back, 
shoulders,  knees 

•  exploring  the  possibilities  of  holding  the  weight  on 
matching  body  parts  —  the  knees,  the  hands 

•  holding  the  weight  on  two  different  body  parts  —  a 
foot  and  a  hand 

•  travelling  and  stopping  —  controlling  the  body  weight 

•  stretching  and  curling  on  different  body  parts 

•  transferring  the  body  weight  from  one  part  to  another 
and  developing  sequences  of  movement 

•  activities  involving  partners 
APPARATUS 

•  applying  body  weight  to  the  apparatus  in  suitable  ways 

•  tumbling  mats,  benches,  agility  boxes,  box  horse,  bars 
on  the  climbing  frame 
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GROUP  WORK  WITH  LARGE  EQUIPMENT 

INDOORS 
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Theme  Three  —  Relationship  with  a  Partner 

Children  will  find  it  difficult  to  work  with  a  partner 
until  they  have  achieved  reasonable  skill  in  managing 
their  own  bodies.  They  will  probably  reach  this  stage  in 
the  Junior  Division  and  then  only  if  they  have  had  good 
movement  experiences  at  the  primary  level. 

FLOOR  WORK 

•  working  alternately,  ‘taking  turns’ 

•  copying  a  partner’s  movement 

•  using  a  partner  as  an  obstacle  —  one  partner  making 
a  shape  and  the  other  moving  through,  over,  or  under  the 
shape  provided 

•  matching  movement  with  a  partner 

•  leading  and  following 

•  building  a  contrasting  sequence 

•  taking  a  partner’s  weight 

Partners  may  work  in  varying  positions  related  to  each 
other: 

•  side  by  side,  facing  the  same  direction 

•  side  by  side,  facing  in  opposite  directions 

•  one  behind  the  other 

•  opposite  to  each  other 
APPARATUS 

•  selecting  starting  positions 

•  selecting  pathways 

•  building  a  contrasting  sequence 

OBSERVATION 

Observation  is  an  important  tool  at  all  stages  of  the  work. 
One  writer  has  defined  observation  as  “seeing  with  under¬ 
standing”*  and  the  more  a  teacher  is  able  to  cultivate  this 
skill,  the  more  she  will  be  able  to  help  her  class. 

The  teacher’s  first  responsibility  is  to  see  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  understand  the  problem  she  has  set  them.  Some 

•  Teaching  Gymnastics  by  E.  Mauldon  and  J.  Layson 


children  may  need  stimulation  and  encouragement.  The 
teacher  may  wish  to  select  certain  children  to  show  what 
they  are  doing.  Perhaps  she  will  choose  them  because 
they  show  variety,  or  because  they  all  have  a  particular 
point  in  common  which  she  wants  to  stress.  The  teacher 
should  try  not  to  select  only  the  very  skilled  performer  to 
demonstrate.  Frequently  the  less  spectacular  children 
have  much  to  contribute. 

Children  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  observation.  They 
will  gain  in  movement  imagination,  understanding  of  ob¬ 
scure  points,  and  in  appreciation  of  their  own  movement 
abilities  in  relation  to  others.  There  are  several  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  use  of  observation: 

•  selection  of  several  children  to  demonstrate  to  the  rest 
of  the  class; 

•  dividing  the  class  into  two  sections  —  one  section 
moves  while  the  other  observes; 

•  partners  working  together,  observing  and  moving 
alternately 

In  all  cases,  observers  should  be  given  some  direction 
before  they  watch  the  work.  For  example,  the  teacher 
might  say:  “Watch  Tom,  Jean  and  Carl.  Which  direc¬ 
tions  are  they  using?”  Or  she  might  say,  “Can  you  find 
someone  who  is  using  a  change  of  speed?” 

Following  the  observation  period  the  children  should 
be  encouraged  to  answer  the  question  from  what  they 
have  seen,  to  analyse  what  they  have  seen,  and  to  make 
constructive  suggestions.  All  children  then  return  to 
practice  with  renewed  energy  and  understanding,  think¬ 
ing  about  the  points  they  have  seen  and  discussed.  Ob¬ 
servation  should  result  in  improved  clarity  and  skill  in 
the  activity  involved. 

The  observation  period  should  be  brief  and  the  teacher 
should  not  allow  the  activity  period  to  turn  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  session. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  COURSE  CONTENT 


All  activities  of  the  Physical  Education  program  fall  into 
one  of  the  following  three  areas  —  Gymnastics,  Dance, 
and  Games  (including  Track  and  Field,  Swimming,  and 
Skating).  Many  teachers  now  use  each  section  of  the 
program  throughout  the  school  year  rather  than  blocking 
them  rigidly.  For  example,  one  lesson  in  three  might  be 
gymnastics  rather  than  eight  weeks  of  gymnastics  follow¬ 
ed  by  three  weeks  of  dance  followed  by  six  weeks  of 
volleyball.  The  factors  of  movement  should  be  used  in 
relationship  to  all  three  areas. 

Movement  is  of  two  types,  functional  and  expressive: 
FUNCTIONAL  MOVEMENT 

Functional  movement  is  used  to  perform  a  task.  It  in¬ 
volves  management  of  the  body  in  a  variety  of  situations 
and  as  far  as  Physical  Education  is  concerned,  is  used  in 


gymnastics  and  games  (including  track  and  field,  swim¬ 
ming,  and  skating). 


Gymnastics  is  the  ‘body  management’  part  of  the  Physical 
Education  program  and  therefore  has  an  influence  on  all 
activity.  In  the  primary  grades  it  is  often  difficult  to 
separate  the  areas  of  gymnastics  and  games,  but  in 
general  the  teacher  must  know  that  if  the  children  are 
using  benches,  agility  boxes,  tumbling  mats,  or  climbing 
frames,  they  are  laying  a  foundation  for  later  work  in 
gymnastics.  Sometimes  the  teacher  is  concerned  about 
safety,  and  it  is  comforting  to  realize  that  children  will 
seldom  extend  themselves  beyond  their  ability  unless 
pressured  to  further  efforts  before  they  are  ready.  Try, 
therefore,  not  to  be  concerned  if  George  reaches  the  top 
of  the  climbing  frame,  while  Joan  is  still  on  the  bottom 
rung.  Leave  Joan  alone  until  she  is  ready  to  venture 
further.  Do  not  let  George  know  you  are  anxious.  If  you 
do,  he  will  perhaps  become  nervous  also. 

There  are,  naturally,  certain  precautions  that  the 
teacher  should  take: 

•  the  type  of  activity  should  be  influenced  by  the  space 
available 

•  suitable  clothing  should  be  worn 

•  each  piece  of  equipment  should  be  in  good  condition 

•  the  children  should  learn  to  move  and  place  equip¬ 
ment  safely 

•  the  children  should  learn  to  work  without  disturbing 
each  other. 

Class  management  is  simpler  and  safer  if  each  child  is 
busily  occupied,  and  does  not  have  to  wait  for  turns. 
Sometimes  equipment  is  in  short  supply.  If  there  is  only 
one  box  horse,  for  example,  arrange  for  some  of  the 
children  to  work  with  other  apparatus. 


Softball  underhand  pitch.  One  foot  in  contact  with  plate  until 
ball  is  released.  See  page  18. 
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Find  ways  of  getting  under  and  over  the  ball.  See  page  18. 


A  ball  for  everyone  —  volleyballs,  rubber  balls,  soccer  balls. 
See  page  18. 


Make  up  a  game  using  a  ball,  a  rope  and  a  partner.  What  are  your  rules?  See  page  18. 


Which  part  of  the  hand  is  best  for 
controlling  the  ball?  See  page  18. 
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Try  not  to  hurry  the  children;  give  them  plenty  of  time 
to  experiment  and  explore.  If  John  always  swings  at  the 
bottom  of  the  climbing  rope,  he  is  probably  getting 
some  satisfaction  from  it.  Give  him  time  to  establish  his 
security  before  you  attempt  to  steer  him  higher  up  the 
rope. 

Arrange  to  have  children  work  in  small  groups.  Four 
to  six  children  at  a  work  station  is  usually  a  safe  and 
efficient  number.  If  the  children  work  well  together  it  is 
sometimes  an  advantage  to  allow  free  movement  from 
station  to  station.  The  apparatus  is  placed  in  position,  the 
children  choose  where  they  would  like  to  begin  and  move 
on  as  they  are  ready. 

It  is  again  strongly  recommended  that  the  Gymnastics 
part  of  the  program  be  carried  on  throughout  the  school 
year  (one  lesson  in  three  is  suggested)  since  the  body 
management  work  affects  all  the  other  parts  of  Physical 
Education. 


Games:  As  mentioned  previously,  it  is  sometimes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  separate  the  areas  of  gymnastics  and  games  at  the 
primary  level.  The  teacher  should  realize  that  if  the 
children  are  using  such  equipment  as  balls,  bats,  and 
targets,  they  will  gain  skill  in  their  games  program.  In 
the  early  stages,  they  need  individual  practice  with  bean 
bags,  balls  of  various  sizes,  bats,  and  quoits.  Plastic  balls 
and  bats,  scoops,  and  hockey  sticks  provide  useful  practice 
in  confined  areas.  The  teacher  should  not  try  to  organize 
these  primary  children  into  complicated  team  games.  The 
practice  itself  is  sufficient  game  and  stimulation  for  chil¬ 
dren  at  this  level. 


By  the  time  the  children  reach  the  upper  junior  level, 
they  are  usually  ready  and  eager  to  take  part  in  group 
and  team  games.  The  competitive  element  is  entering  the 
picture  and  the  division  between  gymnastics  and  games 
is  more  clear  cut.  Even  here  the  teacher  should  not  think 
only  in  terms  of  major  team  sports.  Rules  should  be 
adapted,  net-heights  may  be  adjusted,  and  the  groups  used 
may  be  smaller  according  to  the  ability  of  the  children. 

Each  teacher  will  need  to  assess  her  own  children. 
Volleyball  skills,  for  example,  are  too  often  introduced 
before  the  children  have  the  necessary  dexterity  and 
strength  in  their  wrists. 

In  introducing  games-skills  the  exploration-experi¬ 
mental  method  can  be  used  with  advantage,  though  here 
again  the  teacher  must  be  ready  with  specific  help  at  the 
crucial  moment. 

Quantities  of  balls  should  be  used  and  children  should 
rarely  be  asked  to  work  in  large  groups  where  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  participate  are  limited.  Balls  need  not  always 
be  of  the  regulation  type,  and  teachers  will  find  that  in¬ 
flatable  rubber  playballs  in  large  sizes  are  useful. 

Swimming,  as  part  of  the  Physical  Education  program, 
is  certainly  to  be  commended.  Very  few  elementary 
schools  have  swimming  pools,  but  it  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  usual  for  school  authorities  to  make  use  of 
neighbourhood  pools  and  secondary  school  facilities 
during  some  convenient  period  of  the  school  year.  A 
suitable  grade  is  selected  for  swimming  instruction  (per¬ 
haps  Grade  3,  4,  or  5)  and  a  block  of  lessons  is  arranged 
for  each  class  of  that  level.  This  is  to  be  encouraged 
since  experience  and  research  indicate  that  this  is  a 
profitable  age  at  which  to  introduce  this  important  skill. 


What  movements  must  you  perform  to  “give  with”  the  ball? 
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Does  the  music  tell  you  to  curl  or  twist? 


EXPRESSIVE  MOVEMENT 

This  term  means  using  the  body  to  express  an  idea  or  a 
feeling  as  in  dance.  All  young  children  express  their 
feelings  through  movement;  a  child  stamps  his  foot  when 
he  is  angry,  takes  a  joyful  leap  of  exuberance  when  he  is 
suddenly  pleased.  The  teacher  can  direct  this  natural 
movement  into  dance  if  she  can  provide  suitable  stimuli. 
Thus  dance,  as  part  of  Physical  Education,  takes  its  place 
as  part  of  the  Creative  Arts  program. 

Creative  Dance:  At  first,  young  children  may  be  allowed 
to  move  spontaneously  to  music  or  to  a  percussion  in¬ 
strument.  They  may  tend  to  confine  their  movement  to 
arms  and  legs.  In  this  case  the  teacher  can  use  her  know¬ 
ledge  of  movement  to  encourage  the  use  of  different  parts 
of  the  body,  such  as  knees,  elbows,  spine,  the  use  of  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  (high,  low),  or  of  different  directions  (for¬ 
ward,  backward,  sideways). 

The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  listen  to  the 
piece  of  music.  “When  does  the  music  tell  you  to  stop?” 
“Where  does  it  ask  you  to  twist  or  turn?”  “Where  must 
you  be  strong?” 

Sometimes  a  movement  idea  itself  may  provide  the 
stimulus  for  a  dance.  For  example,  a  dance  may  be  built 
upon  the  interplay  of  strong  and  light  actions  or  upon 
high  and  low  movements. 

Often  the  dance  takes  on  a  dramatic  form;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  The  Toyshop,  Firecrackers,  a  simple  verse,  or  a 
story  from  the  classroom. 


It  is  not  always  necessary  to  have  an  accompaniment 
for  dance,  but  if  the  teacher  does  use  the  piano  she  must 
be  sufficiently  skillful  to  produce  the  desired  response. 
Often  it  is  much  simpler  to  use  percussion  instruments, 
played  sometimes  by  the  teacher  and  sometimes  by  the 
children  as  they  dance.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  is  the 
tambour  or  drum.  Percussion  instruments  which  may 
be  used  to  elicit  specific  types  of  movement  are: 

•  gong  or  cymbal  —  sustained  movement; 

•  cymbals  —  sudden,  strong  movement; 

•  triangle  —  light,  sustained  movement; 

•  tambour  —  shaking  movement ; 

•  maracas  —  light,  jerky  movement. 

To  be  assured  of  good  tone,  teachers  are  advised  to 
buy  percussion  instruments  of  good  quality.  These  can 
be  bought  from  a  number  of  music  supply  firms. 

Records,  particularly  the  Listen-More  series,  are  also 
useful  as  an  accompaniment  for  dance. 

Folk  Dance:  Many  teachers  are  using  an  exploratory  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  teaching  of  folk  dance.  At  the  beginning, 
children  are  encouraged  to  experiment  with  different  foot 
patterns  and  floor  patterns  before  they  select  one  for  a 
specific  dance.  Primary  children  in  particular  need  to 
extend  their  experience  in  the  creative  dance  field  before 
advancing  into  traditional  folk  dance  patterns. 
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Dancing  at  different  levels.  See  page  19. 


. . .  stressing  hands  and  heels.  See  page  19. 


The  music  tells  you  to 
stretch  with  your  whole 
body  this  time. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ORGANIZATION 


The  following  suggestions  are  aimed  at  simplifying  the 
teacher’s  problems  in  conducting  a  smooth-running  Phys¬ 
ical  Education  program : 

•  to  avoid  wasting  time,  have  the  children  find  a  suitable 
place  and  begin  work  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  gymna¬ 
sium.  Suggestions  for  this  free  activity  period  might  be 
made  before  they  leave  the  classroom. 

•  use  a  natural  tone  of  voice  rather  than  militaristic 
commands. 

•  use  your  whistle  as  little  as  possible;  you  may  be  able 
to  dispense  with  it  altogether. 

•  use  a  free  ‘scatter’  formation  for  most  work.  This 
usually  makes  maximum  use  of  the  space  available. 

•  have  equipment  easily  accessible  and  let  the  children 
learn  how  to  handle  it. 

•  use  quantities  of  equipment  whenever  possible  —  in¬ 
dividual  balls  and  ropes. 

•  if  the  children  are  working  in  groups,  arrange  for  the 
groups  to  be  small;  this  avoids  long  lines  of  children 
waiting  for  turns.  Eight  groups  of  four  are  better  than 
four  groups  of  eight. 

•  if  some  types  of  equipment  are  in  short  supply,  ar¬ 
range  for  some  children  to  use  different  equipment. 

•  arrange  your  large  equipment  in  interesting  ways  and 
use  different  combinations  (see  sketch  plans). 

•  encourage  your  children  to  dress  suitably  for  Physical 
Education  class.  This  means  shorts,  thin  tops,  running 
shoes  or  bare  feet.  If  the  teacher  herself  wears  running 
shoes,  she  will  be  more  comfortable  and  will  also  set  a 
good  example  for  the  children  to  follow. 

•  try  to  be  conscious  of  the  need  to  improve  standards 
and  quality  of  performance  at  all  times. 


Gliding  forward  lightly. 
See  page  19. 


REFERENCE  BOOKS 
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EVALUATION 


How  can  the  program  be  evaluated?  It  might  be  wise  to 
consider  some  of  the  changes  one  hopes  to  see  as  the 
children  journey  through  the  years  from  six  to  eleven. 
Here  are  some  suggestions : 

•  an  increasing  ability  on  the  part  of  the  children  to 
manage  their  own  bodies  in  gymnastics,  in  game  and  in 
dance 

•  an  increasing  understanding  of  movement  principles 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  variety  and  richness 
of  their  movement  responses 

•  an  increasing  ability  to  solve  problems  in  movement 

•  an  increasing  skill  in  the  use  of  small  equipment  — 
balls,  bats,  ropes,  bean  bags,  hoops,  quoits 

•  an  increasing  ability  to  tackle  larger  equipment  such 
as  mats,  balance  benches,  agility  boxes,  box  horse,  climb¬ 
ing  frames 

•  an  increase  in  self-confidence 

•  an  increase  in  the  child’s  ability  to  handle  himself  in 
relation  to  other  people 

•  an  increasing  skill  and  enjoyment  in  the  expressive 
side  of  movement  —  an  introduction  to  the  creative  art 
of  dance  and  a  correlation  with  the  art  and  music  program 

•  an  increasing  development  of  vocabulary  through  the 
use  and  understanding  of  terms  in  the  movement  program 
—  high,  low,  curled,  stretched,  forward,  backward, 
sudden,  sustained,  over,  around,  under,  through,  between. 

When  evaluating  a  child’s  progress,  the  teacher  should 
compare  his  present  ability  with  what  he  could  do  earlier 
in  the  year.  This  is  far  more  important  than  what  he  can 
do  in  comparison  with  the  boy  next  door.  Some  evalua¬ 
tions  are  comparatively  easy  to  make.  It  is  obvious  if 
Johnny  can  catch  a  ball  reasonably  well,  while  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year,  he  always  dropped  it.  It  is  obvious  if 
he  can  jump  higher  and  further.  It  is  obvious  if  he  can 
skip  where  formerly  he  merely  became  entangled  with 
the  rope. 


Some  judgments  are  more  difficult  to  make:  “Does 
he  show  increased  ability  to  work  with  a  partner  or  a 
group  of  other  children?”  “Is  his  sense  of  security  in¬ 
creasing?”  “Is  he  reliable  where  his  own  safety  and  that 
of  others  is  involved?” 

When  these  criteria  are  used  for  evaluation,  marks  and 
grades  are  unrealistic.  The  teacher’s  comments  will  in¬ 
form  the  parent  of  the  child’s  development. 

Whatever  the  answer  may  be,  the  teacher  should  capi¬ 
talize  on  the  Physical  Education  periods  to  give  her  an 
increased  knowledge  of  the  primary  and  junior  children 
in  her  care.  The  child  will  never  be  more  agile  than  he 
is  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  eleven.  In  any  good  Phys¬ 
ical  Education  program,  the  teacher  will  foster  and  en¬ 
courage  the  child’s  natural  love  of  movement  in  all  its 
broadest  aspects.  It  is  an  exciting  responsibility  since  it 
is  in  this  division  of  the  school  that  the  base  is  laid  for 
future  progress  and  life-long  enjoyment. 
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HEALTH  IN  THE  CURRICULUM 


Health  should  be  regarded  as  a  positive  state  of  physical, 
mental,  emotional,  and  social  well-being  —  not  merely 
an  absence  of  disease.  It  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  com¬ 
bined  responsibility  of  home  and  school.  To  be  successful, 
health  teaching  must  encourage  the  development  of  sound 
health  habits  based  on  accurate  information.  The  child’s 
learning  should  lead  to  behavioural  changes  aimed  at  im¬ 
proving  the  general  pattern  of  his  living. 

Health  cannot  be  considered  as  an  isolated  subject 
in  the  curriculum.  It  must  be  regarded  more  as  a  “way 
of  living”  which  permeates  the  whole  of  the  child’s  day. 

Safety  education  is  closely  linked  with  health  edu¬ 
cation.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  establish  practices  to 
prevent  injuries  and  loss  of  life.  The  importance  of  good 
safety  practices  is  emphasized  by  statistics  which  show 
that  more  school-age  children  die  of  accidents  than  from 
all  other  causes  together.  Road  safety  is  of  particular 
concern.  In  many  schools  there  is  excellent  liaison  be¬ 
tween  the  school  and  the  local  police  department  — 
which  is  certainly  to  be  encouraged. 

SCHOOL  ENVIRONMENT  AND  ATMOSPHERE 

The  school  is  responsible  for  providing  the  best  possible 
environment  for  learning  —  whether  physical  or  psycho¬ 
logical.  Thus,  the  teacher  must  be  concerned  with  tangible 
factors  such  as  temperature  and  the  size  of  classroom 
furniture  as  well  as  the  equally  important  intangibles  such 
as  mental  health.  For  good  mental  health,  children  need 
a  relaxed,  happy,  and  stimulating  school  atmos¬ 
phere.  In  general,  mental  health  for  young  children  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  achievement  of  reasonable  success  in 
their  day-to-day  activities.  The  pupils  engaged  in  pur¬ 
poseful  activity  with  a  kind  and  skilful  teacher  are  in  a 
happy  situation  for  the  development  of  good  mental 
health. 

The  teacher  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  by  her  un¬ 
obtrusive  observation  of  the  children  from  day  to  day. 
Symptoms  of  ill  health  such  as  a  rash,  general  lassitude, 
or  a  sore  throat,  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  parents  or  appropriate  authorities.  The  teacher,  her¬ 
self,  must  be  ready  to  seek  expert  help  if  she  meets  a 
particularly  difficult  problem  in  either  mental  or  physical 


health.  For  example,  conferences  between  teacher  and 
school  nurse  will  help  each  in  understanding  the  child’s 
needs. 

THE  CONCEPTUAL  APPROACH 

The  aim  of  the  health  program  should  be  to  provide  a 
pattern  of  attitudes  acceptable  to  a  child  rather  than  an 
accumulation  of  unrelated  facts.  A  recent  study*  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  nation-wide  basis  in  the  USA  has  developed 
the  following  ten  concepts  which  are  regarded  as  the 
organizing  elements  of  the  curriculum. 

A.  Growing  and  Developing 

1.  Body  structure  and  function  influences  growth  and 
development  and  vice  versa. 

2.  Growth  and  development  follow  a  predictable 
sequence,  yet  it  is  unique  for  each  individual. 

B.  Decision  Making 

1.  Personal  health  practices  (sleep,  relaxation,  activity, 
posture,  skin  care,  dental  health,  and  personal  ap¬ 
pearance)  are  affected  by  a  complexity  of  forces, 
often  conflicting. 

2.  The  use  of  health  information,  products,  and  services 
is  governed  by  the  application  of  an  individual’s 
criteria. 

3.  Use  of  stimulants  and  depressants  arises  from  a 
variety  of  motivations. 

4.  Food  selection  or  eating  patterns  are  determined  by 
physical,  mental,  social,  cultural,  and  economic 
factors. 


*A  School  Health  Education  Study  —  Bronfman  Foundation, 
New  York,  1965 
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C.  Interactions 

1.  Protection  and  promotion  of  health  is  an  individual, 
family,  and  community  concern. 

2.  Whatever  the  environment,  the  potential  for  hazards 
and  accidents  exists. 

3.  There  is  a  reciprocal  relationship  between  many 
diseases  and  environment. 

4.  The  family  is  the  basic  unit  of  society  through  which 
certain  health  needs  can  be  fulfilled.” 

The  teacher  might  consider  these  concepts  in  dealing 
with  the  topics  suggested  later  in  this  chapter. 

TEACHING  METHODS 

Modern  methods  of  teaching  should  be  used  in  the 
health  program.  The  use  of  discovery,  problem-solving, 
critical  thinking,  and  self-direction  can  be  just  as  valuable 
here  as  in  the  physical  education  program.  Simple  experi¬ 
ments  in  which  the  children  discover  relevant  facts  can 
be  made  in  any  classroom: 

•  the  effects  of  two  contrasting  diets  on  the  development 
of  white  rats 

•  the  use  of  X-rays  from  the  school  dentist  to  study  the 
development  of  teeth 

•  the  planning  of  good  housekeeping  practices  in  the 
classroom 

•  the  parents’  visit  to  the  school  to  foster  good  family 
relationships. 

Since  one  objective  of  health  teaching  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  health  habits,  the  teacher  should  take  every 
opportunity  to  put  the  instruction  on  a  practical  basis. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  children  who  eat  their  noon 
lunch  at  school,  the  teacher  can  give  practical  attention 
to  sound  eating  habits  and  good  manners  in  a  relaxed, 
social  atmosphere. 

The  teacher  can  also  take  advantage  of  situations 
which  occur  during  the  school  year.  A  school  accident, 
a  sick  pupil,  the  report  of  a  drowning  —  all  these  situ¬ 
ations  could  provide  opportunities  for  valuable  dis¬ 
cussion  and  learning. 

One  criticism  of  health  teaching  in  the  past  has  been 
the  repetition  from  year  to  year.  It  is  obviously  necessary 
to  return  to  some  topics  at  a  later  date.  If  this  is  the  case, 
additional  material  suitable  to  the  development  of  the 
child  should  be  introduced.  It  is  advisable  that  teachers 
in  a  particular  school  meet  periodically  to  clarify  the 
work  covered.  It  is  quite  possible,  for  example,  that  both 


primary  and  junior  children  will  be  dealing  with  the  care 
of  the  teeth.  Frequent  staff  consultation  can  prevent  du¬ 
plication  of  approach. 

The  teacher  must  be  prepared  to  have  any  lesson  de¬ 
velop  according  to  the  interest  and  abilities  of  the  children 
in  her  class  —  which  will  vary  with  the  children  them¬ 
selves  and  with  conditions  in  the  community.  Health  — 
as  such  —  may  not  appear  on  the  time  table.  The  ma¬ 
terial  usually  covered  in  this  subject  will  be  integrated 
with  aspects  of  school  life  —  science,  social  studies, 
mathematics,  art,  and  reading. 

Here  are  samples  of  the  topics  developed  by  one 
teacher  and  her  children  in  one  particular  school.  Many 
other  possibilities  might  have  been  developed  by  this 
particular  class. 

Examples: 

•  VIEW  OF  STREET  FROM  SCHOOL  FENCE  —  number  of 
cars  passing  by  in  five  minutes  (noted  at  different  periods 
of  the  day)  —  graphs  indicating  variations  in  traffic  — 
different  types  of  cars  (sketches)  —  compile  safety  rules 
from  observation  of  traffic  (including  pedestrians)  — 
report  of  accident  —  study  of  statistics  on  traffic  acci¬ 
dents  —  the  work  of  the  police 

•  visit  to  local  dairy  —  standards  of  cleanliness  — 
story  of  Louis  Pasteur — food  values  in  milk  (experiment 
with  rats)  —  graphs  and  tables  showing  quantities  of 
milk  required  for  growing  children  —  refrigeration  — 
visit  to  the  farm  (dairy  cattle  and  meat  cattle) 

•  regular  visit  to  nurse  when  child  is  weighed  and 
measured  —  classroom  discussion  of  growth  —  children 
make  charts  of  their  own  growth  to  be  filled  in  at  intervals 
throughout  the  school  term  —  what  can  the  child  do  now 
that  he  could  not  do  a  year  ago,  four  years  ago,  eight 
years  ago,  etc.  —  discussion  of  when  his  growth  began 
—  when  it  will  stop  —  what  makes  him  grow  —  changes 
in  his  feelings  about  himself  and  others. 

Topics  dealt  with  in  this  manner  will  involve  research 
in  many  subject  areas  and  help  to  break  down  some  of 
the  artificial  barriers  we  sometimes  erect  between  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  school  program. 
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SUGGESTED  TOPICS 


PRIMARY  LEVEL 

Much  of  the  instruction  at  this  level  will  be  incidental 
and  the  teacher  must  always  be  on  the  alert  for  the 
‘teachable  moment’.  There  will  be  little  health  teaching 
as  such  —  the  instruction  will  grow  out  of  daily  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  classroom.  Some  possible  points  of  de¬ 
parture  for  discussion  and  the  development  of  good 
health  habits  might  be : 

•  dress 

•  grooming 

•  cleanliness 

•  brushing  teeth 

•  care  of  the  eyes 

•  rest  and  sleep 

•  eating  habits 

•  safety 

•  babyhood  and  childhood 

•  growth. 

JUNIOR  LEVEL 

At  this  stage  the  children  are  developing  an  interest  in 
their  own  bodies  and  how  they  function.  Any  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  body  should  reduce  technical  language  to  a 
minimum,  but  should  be  based  on  accurate  information. 
The  facts  should  relate  to  habits  already  established  and 
should  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  reasons 
behind  these  habits.  Function  and  care  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  anatomical  detail.  Some  suggestions  follow: 

•  effects  of  fresh  air,  exercise  and  rest 

•  functions  of  bones  and  muscles 


•  tooth  decay 

•  the  senses 

•  care  of  the  skin 

•  basic  daily  food  requirements 

•  prevention  of  accidents  in  school  and  outside 

•  dangers  of  smoking 

•  children  in  the  family 

•  growth  of  the  child. 


EVALUATION 

The  accumulation  of  factual  knowledge  alone  (the  parts 
of  a  tooth,  food  rules,  etc.)  can  never  be  regarded  as 
indicative  of  a  successful  health  program.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  broad  concepts  and  the  development  of  healthy 
attitudes  are  of  much  more  lasting  value.  It  is  simple  to 
test  a  child’s  knowledge  of  food  rules  and  the  parts  of  a 
tooth.  Teachers,  however,  must  aim  for  a  change  in  be¬ 
haviour  and  attitude.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  assess 
the  development  of  the  child’s  attitudes.  Some  of  the 
things  which  might  be  considered  are: 

•  the  child’s  general  grooming  from  day  to  day 

•  the  type  of  lunch  he  brings  to  school 

•  his  relationship  with  his  parents  and  friends 

•  his  behaviour  in  the  classroom,  in  the  school  yard,  on 
the  ice  rink,  in  the  gymnasium,  on  the  street. 

As  in  Physical  Education,  specific  marks  and  grades 
become  meaningless.  A  remark  or  comment  on  the 
child’s  report  card  or  school  record  can  better  report 
progress  and  development. 


•  functions  of  blood 
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